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Enough has perhaps been said to show to what extent this really useful 

ana interesting work suffers from the defects of its qualities as well as 

from the conditions in which it is submitted to a public ignorant of 

Russian. 

The fifth and sixth volumes are promised "as soon as possible." 

The latter is to conclude the work, and is to be provided, one notes 

with satisfaction, with a complete index. 

Gaillard Thomas Lapsley. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A History of the English Agricultural Laborer. By W. Has- 
bach. London, P. S. King, 1908. — xi, 470 pp. 

Professor Hasbach's work was first published in Germany in 1894 
and at once won a great reputation among German economists. It is 
indeed a most careful and able study of the facts respecting the history 
of the agricultural laborer in England. In especial the parts dealing 
with the development of the agricultural " proletariat," the demoral- 
ization of the laborer and the effects of the poor law will awaken the 
keenest interest of the student of economic history. It is not possible 
to review in this place even a part of the mass of historical evidence 
which Hasbach has adduced, for such an attempt would involve a long 
investigation of many detailed questions. Yet there are many points 
on which opinions will differ from those of the author. For instance, 
his views as to the reasons which led to a decay of the small landowner 
in the eighteenth century do not agree with those held by the present 
reviewer. While Professor Hasbach has admirably traced all the 
influences of law and politics which aided the large landowners and 
others to expropriate the small landholders, to reduce the number of 
small tenants and to create a class of large farmers and dependent 
laborers, he has not paid much regard to the underlying economic 
forces which brought about these changes and which made capitalistic 
farming suddenly profitable. These forces were mainly the rise in the 
price of wheat and the increasing profits of wheat farming on a large 
scale. The small farmer, whose most profitable occupations in the 
eighteenth century were dairying and the minor branches of agriculture, 
was not in a position to raise large crops of wheat for the market, and 
the whole system of small farming thus became antiquated. Evidence, 
which of course cannot be produced here, shows that the small yeomen 
sold their farms to become large tenants. This fact cannot be refuted 
by showing, as Professor Hasbach does, that a great many yeomen 
flourished even when prices of wheat were high ; for these represented 
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what would be called in Germany grossbauerliche Betriebe. Of course 
many of these larger yeomen profited by the higher prices of wheat, as 
the raising of wheat for the market was within the profitable sphere of 
their operations. 

The question of large and small farming has always exercised a dom- 
inant influence on the conditions of the agricultural laborer. Especially 
in our day the so-calbd small-holdings movement in British agriculture 
can hardly be discussed without touching at many points the problem 
of the exodus of the rural laborer. Professor Hasbach deals with this 
question in the very interesting fifth chapter of his book. Curiously 
enough, he does not disclose a very optimistic view on this point. He 
even argues that British landlords and farmers today " increase the 
size of farms." This allegation, however, the reviewer is compelled to 
deny. Unfortunately the statistics of the last fifteen years are arranged 
in so primitive a fashion as to the grouping of different sizes of farms 
that the movement towards small holdings cannot be clearly demon- 
strated by figures ; but the existence of this movement is an undeniable 
fact and the disinclination to throw farms together is undisputed. 
As early as 1890 the Report on Small Holdings expressed the view 
that " the policy of consolidating farms prevailed largely till within the 
last few years but had now practically ceased." The Report on Small 
Holdings published in 1906 (C. D. 3277, page 4) has fully adopted 
this view. If the development of small holdings advances but slowly, 
the reason is to be sought in the non-capitalistic value which a large 
estate and the system of large farms frequently represent to the Eng- 
lish landlord. 

Professor Hasbach appears to be a warm advocate of small farms 
from a social point of view, and the reviewer fully shares the ideas 
which he advances on this point. But it is rather singular that the 
author repeats the old argument, by which Mr. Balfour once tried to 
diminish the glory of Cobden's victory, that if small proprietors had 
existed in England free trade would not have been established so soon. 
Professor Hasbach, too, believes that small proprietors would be " the 
strongest pillars of the protectionist party." He bases this view on 
German conditions. But he overlooks one important fact : that the 
revival of the small farmer in England began with the decline in the 
price of wheat and the increase in the consumption of butter, milk, 
fruit, eggs, poultry and all those minor agricultural products in which 
the small working farmer can successfully compete with the large gentle- 
man farmer. British small holders know that only " free food" can 
increase the demand for all that they chiefly cultivate. In Germany, 
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however, a great number of peasant proprietors are small or medium 
farmers, who produce wheat for the market and profit by the protective 
duties. The difference in the position of these classes can be under- 
stood only by taking into consideration the different conditions and 
needs of their holdings, and this, the reviewer thinks, has not always 
been done. 

The great value of Professor Hasbach's work will be found in his 
careful historical researches and in his effort to maintain a sceptical 
and non-political attitude. Therefore his book will always rank among 
the very best that have been written on the subject of British agriculture. 

Hermann Levy. 
University of Heidelberg. 

History of the Bank of England (1640-190J). By A. An- 
dreades. Translated by Christabel Meredith, with a preface by 
H. S. Foxwell. London, P. S. King and Son, 1909. — 39, 455 pp. 

The welcome which students of monetary theory and practice ac- 
corded Dr. Andreades' history of the Bank of England, in its original 
French garb five years ago, fully justifies the present English version. 
The quality of the translation by Mrs. Christabel Meredith is unusually 
good, and the notable preface by Professor Foxwell is of as much in- 
terest as, and perhaps of greater significance than, the book itself. 

There will be little dissent from the opinion that Dr. Andreades' 
work is far and away "the most comprehensive and most readable " 
account of the Bank of England yet published. Professor Foxwell's 
faithful inventory of earlier writings is after all an unimpressive exhibit, 
and the present essay stands a monument no less to the courage than 
to the ability of the author. It is no new thing for a scholar to succeed 
in a vivid and suggestive description of some characteristic institution 
of a foreign country. In so far as the requisites are mental detach- 
ment and that manner of impressionistic alertness which accompanies 
first contact, the alien observer enjoys a positive advantage. On the 
other hand, where the field of inquiry involves an extensive and varied 
materiel, impinging upon many phases of national history and char- 
acter, the handicap is heavy; and Dr. Andreades' task has been pre- 
eminently of this kind. 

If, however, we eliminate personal sympathy, and turn from the rela- 
tive to the absolute worth of the work, a less favorable judgment re- 
sults. There are regrettable gaps, such as the neglect of the contem- 
porary development of monetary theory, the failure to analyze the 
Bank's relation to commercial growth and to public opinion, the frag- 



